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584 Reviews of Books 

The Evolution of the English Corn Market: from the Twelfth to 
the Eighteenth Century. By Norman Scott Brien Gras, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Clark University. [Har- 
vard Economic Studies, vol. XIII.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press ; London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1915. Pp. xiii, 498.) 

Mr. Gras's Evolution of the English Com Market is a detailed and 
distinctly serviceable contribution to the history of English agriculture, 
commerce, and shipping, from the time when the manorial system was 
still intact to the eighteenth century. Mr. Gras opens with the period 
when it was customary for a manor to supply the deficiency in wheat of 
another manor under the same ownership, sell some of its surplus in 
the local markets, and in exceptionally bountiful years export wheat, 
and traces the development of the corn market to the modern era, when, 
under acts of Parliament of 1673 and 1689, bounties were paid on ex- 
ports of wheat. With wheat as an article of commerce Mr. Gras is 
almost exclusively concerned — its marketing, and the laws and regula- 
tions governing its marketing — as distinct from its production. But in- 
cidentally the book throws new light on many other aspects of English 
mercantile and social economy, particularly as regards manorial or- 
ganization and the decay of the manorial system, the functions of the 
medieval municipal corporations and gilds as regards the victualling of 
towns and cities, the fiscal policy of the crown in the days before Par- 
liament was supreme in fiscal policy, the navigation laws of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and the growth of the population of London from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century and the problems — particularly 
the victualling of London — that this growth created for the munici- 
pality and the central government. 

As a starting point Mr. Gras takes the system of manorial market- 
ing — a system that was evolved in the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, by which time local markets had come into existence, and exchange 
between the town and country was organized. He then traces the super- 
session of the manorial marketing system between 1250 and 1500 by 
the local markets which served particular areas of the wheat-growing 
shires. The development of the local market area was complete by the 
second half of the fifteenth century. By that time the needs of each 
district were supplied by the tenant farmers of the district, instead of 
by the old manorial markets, embracing not one area but many. Next, 
in one of the most interesting chapters of the book, Mr. Gras examines 
the grain regulations of medieval London and of such cities as Bristol 
and York. These municipal regulations fell into three groups: (1) 
those dealing with the town as a whole, its government, its relation to 
its own citizens and to foreign towns; (2) those concerned with the 
gilds; and (3) those dealing with the relations of citizens with citizens. 
Regulations for the grain trade came within the third category; and 
Mr. Gras emphasizes the fact that while many governmental functions 
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were deputed to the gilds, the supervision of the trade in grain and 
other victuals was retained by the city magistrates. Paternalism marked 
the medieval regulation of the grain trade, especially in London, where 
the authorities at Guildhall not only made such regulations as would 
give citizens every possible advantage in the purchase of wheat brought 
to the city markets, but wrought, often with the aid of the central 
government, to enlarge the area of domestic supply, and even bought 
and stored grain with a view to safeguarding the poorer citizens during 
years of scarcity. Following a survey of the corn laws from the first 
enactment against engrossing, forestalling, and regrating to the law 
of the Restoration Parliament which gave freedom to anyone to buy 
wheat in the open market, to store it and sell it again, Mr. Gras devotes 
two chapters to the middleman in the corn trade — the middleman of 
medieval days whose field was the local market, and the middleman of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whose field was the London 
or metropolitan market. Here again interest is wider than the corn 
trade, as Mr. Gras brings out the change in popular attitude towards 
the middleman from the days when he was distrusted as superfluous, 
to the recognition of his usefulness that was accorded by the municipal 
authorities of London towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
The appendixes, which run to 200 pages, consist chiefly of statistics con- 
cerning the production, importation, and prices of wheat. There is a 
remarkably good bibliography extending to fifteen pages. 

L' Universite de Louvain: Conferences donnees au College de 
France en Fevrier 1915. Par Paul Delannoy, Professeur et 
Bibliothecaire de l'Universite de Louvain. (Paris: Auguste 
Picard. 191 5. Pp. xx, 229.) 

This book owes its origin to the fact that, on August 26, 1914, the 
German 165th regiment of infantry destroyed the ancient buildings and 
the famous library of the University of Louvain. The author, profes- 
sor and librarian of the university, came to Paris after the burning of 
its home and accepted an invitation to give a course of lectures on the 
history of the university before the public of the College de France. 
Bound by the limits of this kind of lectures, Professor Delannoy had to 
single out certain important features of the university's history and 
was, of course, unable to develop the whole history of the institution. 
In the six chapters of the book — each of them reproducing one of the 
six lectures — he deals successively with the foundation of the university 
in 1425 ; its organization and privileges ; the influence of the university 
on the introduction of the Renaissance in the Low Countries; the part 
played by Erasmus in this movement; the struggle of the faculty of 
theology against Luther; the life of professors and students in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; the Austrian rule and the continuous 
interfering of the Austrian government with the activities of the uni- 
versity; the French regime and the suppression of the university in 1797, 
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